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important matters, like defence, under its own control
for a time. The first step was taken when the Govern-
ment of India Act was passed in 1919. A strong Nation
alist party, however, under the saintly and subtle Mahatma
Gandhi, persisted in demanding immediate self-govern-
ment, and made the Act unworkable. As a result of a
Report made in 1930 by a Commission of which Sir
John Simon was chairman, it was decided that the solu-
tion of the Indian problem lay in the establishment of a
federation of all Indian provinces and states, with a
Parliament for the whole of India from which the British
would be excluded, as they would also be from the as-
semblies of the various provinces. These proposals were
embodied in the India Act of 1935, but the fact that
certain powers were still reserved for the Viceroy and his
Council, which contained British as well as Indian officials,
failed to secure the approval of the Nationalist leaders.

A solution of the problem was rendered more difficult
by the fact that the four hundred million inhabitants of
India are not all of one race or one religion. The Mos-
lems, for example, fearing that self-government for India
might mean the domination of the Moslem minority by
the Hindu majority, began to demand a separate Moslem
state (Pakistan) for those provinces in which most of the
inhabitants were Mohammedans.

The British occupation of Egypt, which Gladstone had
meant to be purely a temporary one, lasted for more Egypt,
than half a century. But though the British Government
in 19H declared Egypt to be a protectorate, it had no
desire to force the Egyptians into the Empire if they
wanted to stay out, and in 1922 it declared that Egypt
was an independent kingdom. British forces were kept
in Egypt, however, for the defence, of the Suez Canal.
In 1936 an Anglo-Egyptian Treaty was signed which
provided for the gradual withdrawal of these forces.